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BOOK EEVIEWS 

My quarter century of American politics. In two volumes. By Champ 
Clark. (New York: Harper and brothers, 1920. 495 and 472 p. 
$6.00 net) 

"While I am not general counsel for the star actors in the world's 
drama, I make bold to suggest to them that if they desire a square deal 
in history they would do well to imitate Caesar and Xenophon and write 
the histories themselves." 

If this is the reason why Doniphan, a discussion of whose case precedes 
the quotation above, has received less than his just deserts at the hands 
of posterity, Champ Clark has no intention to depart unwept and un- 
sung; he has sung his own song in two fat volumes with the evident 
intention that he shall get a "square deal in history." If, however, 
generations to come ever read these tomes, it is not unlikely that they 
will be left with a feeling that a commonplace, egotistical mortal, who 
succeeded through the vagaries of American politics in rising to a posi- 
tion of considerable prominence in his day, has here laid bare his own 
soul, even though he has not added to the knowledge of events of a trans- 
cendent interest, the significance of which he gives no evidence of 
having comprehended to the slightest degree, although perforce he 
played a part in them. 

To the reminiscences of public men students of history should have 
confidence that they can turn for more light on the drama in which the 
narrator took a part. For the student of the development of the Mis- 
sissippi valley in particular and of the country in general, twenty-five 
years of American politics as portrayed by so prominent a man as 
Champ Clark promises a wealth of information hard to duplicate. Yet, 
after wading through nearly a thousand pages, one lays down the second 
volume and asks what has been added to the sum total of information 
hitherto available, only to be forced to admit that the increment of hu- 
man knowledge has been scarcely more than infinitesimal. Indeed, one 
is impelled to think that it is scarcely less than a crime for a man so 
placed to write so much and say so little. 

For perhaps a dozen chapters in the first volume, in which the story 
deals with Mr. Clark's early life and entrance into the political arena, 
there is to be found considerable of minor import told in a not uninter- 
esting manner. The appetite is whetted for the feast that does not ap- 
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pear. Overloaded as these first chapters are with irrelevant anecdote 
and inconsequential detail, they are not to be compared with what fol- 
lows. Those portions of the work actually dealing with "My quarter 
century of American politics" are clogged with an almost interminable 
succession of petty personalities about all sorts of individuals, threaded 
by the slightest kind of illuminating narrative of real significance. Ev- 
erywhere Mr. Clark is led afield to tell what he has read — and his read- 
ing has apparently been wide, even though not deep nor discriminating 
— or what he has heard about persons who may legitimately appear, as 
well as about those who have no conceivable place, in his book. He 
ranges not alone over the events of his own day, but drags out every 
imaginable yarn of worthies and unworthies who have figured in Amer- 
ican history or in that of other countries. All is grist for his mill. 

And statistics! In them Mr. Clark revels. Not statistics of the or- 
dinary variety, for figures as commonly used obtrude themselves but 
little in these pages ; a sample may be taken from the chapter devoted 
to former Vice President Sherman. Sherman was a member of congress 
before he was vice president and this leads to an enumeration of all the 
vice presidents who ever served in the house of representatives. At 
another time Mr. Clark is discussing a notable out of the ordinary be- 
cause of some physical characteristic ; thereupon he digresses to tell all 
he has learned about tall men and short men, fat men and lean men, 
handsome men and ugly men, men who sang well and those who lacked 
in tunefulness, who ever had anything to do with American public life, 
particularly those who served in one or the other house of congress. 
Length of service in congress is a favorite theme and affords material 
for many pages. 

Ever recurrent is ' ' oratory. ' ' A well-balanced tongue fills Mr. Clark 
with delight, and the mention of someone who shone as a public speaker 
brings a disquisition on all the famous orators from Demosthenes and 
Cicero to the "Silver-tongued Orator from the Platte." It makes no 
difference if the same thing has been told once or a half-dozen times in 
the preceding pages; the fact is worth repeating. 

Repetition, indeed, is one of the most noticeable idiosyncrasies of the 
volume. One imagines that Mr. Clark dictated a chapter or so at a time, 
and did not take the trouble to find out whether he had told the same 
thing before. 

When the last chapter of the second volume has been reached one feels 
that the real cause for writing all these words has been found, and one 
enters upon a long account of how the nomination for the presidency 
by the democratic party in 1912 was basely wrested from Mr. Clark and 
bestowed upon Mr. Wilson. That this vile deed occurred has not been 
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withheld from the reader all this time. Far from it. Several times 
previously the bald fact has been stated, but the complete story of how 
the steal was worked, and the treacherous part played therein by William 
Jennings Bryan, has to be detailed at length. Mr. Bryan, aided by the 
"antiquated two-thirds rule," turned the trick. "That rule was a de- 
vice of the pro-slavery propagandists to enable them to nominate Demo- 
cratic candidates for the presidency in whom they could trust and in 
whose hands they felt that their interests would be safe." This rule 
was introduced in the Baltimore convention of 1844 to prevent the nom- 
ination of Van Buren and to secure a democratic candidate in favor of 
the annexation of Texas! And so Polk was nominated; Polk, whose 
diary "should be printed and generally read, as it treats comprehen- 
sively of certain exceedingly important events in our annals!" (Let 
this be called to the attention of Mr. Quaife.) This rule "should have 
been repealed in 1868 ; but it was retained and used in 1912, a half cen- 
tury later, to gouge me out of the presidential nomination, notwith- 
standing the fact that I led on twenty-nine ballots and received a clear 
majority on eight. ' ' 

But truth will be vindicated. "One of my college professors was al- 
ways shouting to the boys, 'Carpe diemV — 'Seize the day!' My sug- 
gestion to statesmen is, ' Seize the pen ! ' " 

L. B. S. 

Personal memoirs of the home life of the late Theodore Roosevelt. As 
soldier, governor, vice president, and president, in relation to Oyster 
Bay. By Albert Loren Cheney, formerly editor of the Oyster Bay 
Pilot. ("Washington: Cheney publishing company, 1919. 134 p. 
$1.50) 
Life and work of Theodore Roosevelt. Typical American. Patriot, ora- 
tor, historian, sportsman, soldier, statesman, and president. By 
Thomas H. Russell, LL.D. With an introduction by Merritt Starr, 
M.A., LL.B. A special tribute by Major General Leonard Wood, 
U.S.A. (Chicago: L. H. Walter company, 1919. 512 p. $2.25) 
Talks with T. R. Prom the diaries of John J. Leary, Jr. By John J. 
Leary, Jr. (New York : Houghton Mifflin company, 1920. 334 p. 
$3.50) 
Impressions of Theodore Roosevelt. By Lawrence P. Abbott. (Garden 
City : Doubleday, Page, and company, 1920. 315 p. $3.00) 
Probably no American ever had more intimate relations with writers 
for the press than Colonel Roosevelt. Three of the volumes mentioned 
were written by correspondents. Personal memoirs of the home life of 
Theodore Roosevelt might well have been entitled "Roosevelt's relations 
to his friends and neighbors of Oyster Bay." This portrayal serves to 



